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It is not expected that you can all be chem- 


vote your time to analysis of plants, and soils, 
and manures. You must, therefore, pay at- 
tention to those who do this business for you. 
We shall, in future numbers, give the analy- 
sis of other crops, as made by some of our 
most skillful chemists. 








‘Our Hone. onr Cosntry, and our Brother Man.’ 





DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. 


Water is an indispensable agent in the 





FEED YOUR CROPS. 


The farmer feeds the world. His business 
is that of a feeder of all around him. First, 
he must feed himself and family—then, he 
must feed his eattle, his horses, his sheep, his 
swine, his poultry. Then, he is expected to 


production of vegetable life, but a redundancy 
of it is no less fatal than its entire absence. 
Lands that are flowed during a large part of 
the year, exhibit usually but little if any 
vegetative power. In times of protracted 
drought, they often suffer more than the high- 


raise enough to feed a greater or less number |est uplands, for the action of the soil being 


of those who pursue other callings, such as 
the mechanic, the sailor, the professional man, 
Then, he must feed the fowls of 
the air, who, in spite of his care and anxiety, 
put in for ashare of his labors,—and thou- 
sands ot insects and creeping things crowd 
upon him, and partake of what they can find 
Ali this he does by the 
crops that he raises, but, in order to meet this 
heavy demand upon him, in order to furnish 
acrop adequate to these demands, he must 
first feed the crops too, 


&e., &e. 


suited to their tastes. 


anything? 


plants. 


ed? 


In order to solve this problem we must re- 
mark that 20 bushels of wheat, at 60 lbs. per 
bushel, will weigh 1800 Ibs. 
pounds of wheat, when burned, will yield 24 
Of course 1800 Ibs. of wheat, 
will contain 404 lbs of ashes, and this 404 lbs. 
will contain a trifle over 19 lbs. of phosphoric 
To one pound of wheat there is usual- 
(The relative proportion 
of wheat to straw, varies exceedingly, as ev- 
ery one knows—nor is the quantity of ashes 
left from wheat straw, when burned, always 
It varies from 3 to 16 per cent of 

The average being not far from 


Ibs. of ashes. 


acid. 
ly 24 Ibs. of straw. 


the same. 
dry straw. 
7 per cent.) 


We shall, therefore, in order to produce 30 
bushels of wheat, have about 4500 lbs. of straw 
containing $15 lbs. of incombustible matter, 


Ah! do the crops eat 
Yes, and the more suitable and 
abundant the food, the fatter will the crop be. 
That field of grass, that field of wheat, and 
that of corn, and that of potatoes, are con- 
stantly eating wherewithal to sustain, nourish 
and increase their products. They need itas 
much as your horse or your ox. 
the supply, the better will be the return they 
will make to you, and of course the greater 
the reward for your care, toil and expense. 
We mentioned to you, not long since, the 
remark of Dr. Beccaria more than a hundred 
years ago, that ‘‘we are composed of the same 
substances which serve as our nourishment.” 
This same doctrine holds good in regard to 
Dr. Lee, Principal of the Agricultu- 
ral school near Rochester, New York State, 
has gone into an investigation of this matter. 
He first analyzes the plant, or produce, and 
finds out what it is made of. He then knows 
what materials must be supplied to it for food, 
in order to obtain a good crop. We will 
abridge some of his remarks in regard to the 
application of ashes, to wheat, for instance. 
He found, by chemical analysis of wheat, 
that 100 lbs. of its ashes (wheat burned to 
ashes) contained 47 lbs. of phosphoric acid. 
He found also that 100 Ibs. of oak ashes con- 
tained but 2 pounds of phosphoric acid. 
how many pounds of dry oak ashes, must be 
applied to an acre, to give a crop of wheat, 
both straw and grain, equal to 30 bushels, and 
supply it with all the phosphoric matter need- 


One hundred 


confined exclusively to the surface, as soon as 
the weather becomes hot and dry, the plants 
wither and droop for want of sufficient nour- 
ishment. Such lands, however, are by no 
means deficient in the elements of fertility, 
and, when properly managed, often become 
highly and permanently productive. Most of 
those extensive swamps and bogs which 
abound in many sections of our country, may 
be reclaimed simply by deepening the natural 
passages of the water;—a single ditch, in 
many instances, is all that would be necessary 
to draw off all the water that it would be 
proper to discharge. Some of the most val- 
uable lands in the country have been re- 
deemed in this way, and at a very slight ex- 
pense. As to irrigation, there are three 
methods commonly recognized by the skillful 
agriculturists. First, by inundation; second, 
by irrigation, and, third, by causing the wa- 
ter to flow back in the ditches. “In some 
localities,’ remarks Von Thaer, in his “Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture,” ‘matters may be so 
arranged as to admit of each of these modes 
of proceeding being alteruately adopted, ac- 
cording as they seem best adapted to attain 
the end in view.” In most parts of this 
country, irrigation is but seldom employed as 
a means of agrestic enrichment, and its prin- 
ciples are but imperfectly understood. w. 


SOWING GRASS SEED. 

One very prominent error which we would 
particularly allude to at this time in the im- 
portant work of laying lands to grass, is the 
witholding sufficient seed. ‘The necessity of 
sowing grass seed evenly, and sufliciently 
thick to ensure the occupation of the entire 
surface of the soil, is one that cannot but be 
obvious to all. 

In most fields there are not half the num- 
of plants of the artificial grasses, which 
should find footing in the soil. This gives 
an opportunity for the native grasses, and 
noxious weeds to come in, which is always a 
serious disadvantage to the former, and a 
heavy injury to the crop, qs hay. In this 
business, the only true policy for the farmer 
to adopt, is, to sow ‘too much” rather than 
not enough, By allowing a large quantity of 
seed, he will draw his crop to a finer texture, 
and run no risk of having a part, and that, not 
unfrequently, a large one, unoccupied, or 
crowded with weeds. It has been remarked 
that it would be as reasonable for a farmer to 
permit one half of the milk to remain in his 
cows’ udders, as to permit his fields, that have 
been properly prepared for the reception of 
grass seed, to remain unoccupied or covered 
with worthless plants. ‘‘Nature,” says one, 
“never works in this way; give her time, and 
don’t counteract her efforts, and she fills every 
space with some profitable production.” — 
Every farmer should endeavor to increase, 
as far as practicable, the fertility and product- 
iveness of his soil. It costs no more to cul- 
tivate an acre of grass land which produces 
two tons of hay, than to cultivate one from 


The better 





Now 


which, if burned, will be left in the form of which but half a ton is obtained. We fear, 


ashes. 


single acre. 
mode as follows, 


desired. 


He suggests that caustic ashes should be 
mixed with earth, before being spread, to 
prevent injury to tender plants. 

The following compound he recommends 
as being a valuable dressing, containing near- 
ly all of the pure, earthy elements of all 


crops; viz:— 


It has been found by experiment, that 
100 Ibs. of ashes from wheat straw, contain 
Sand i-10th pounds of phosphoric acid.— 
This 4500 lbs. of straw will contain, therefore, 
9.76 lbs. of phosphoric acid, which, added to 
the 19 Ibs. in the wheat, will make 28.76 Ibs. 
Well, now if you want to supply this phos-| adage 
phoric acid by oak ashes, containing 2 lbs. in 
every 100 Ibs., you will need 1400 lbs. A 
bushel of such ashes will weigh nearly 70 Ibs., 
so that you will want 20 bushels of ashes.— 
This is a large quantity to the acre, supposing 
you wished to obtain the $0 bushels from the 
He suggests & more economical 
Spread the bushels of ash- 
es which will give you about 14 lbs. of phos- 
phoric acid, and then boil 100 pounds of bones 
to a powder in strong lye, and spread with 
them, or mix the powder with the ashes, be- 
fore spreading, and you will have the amount 


however, that on this important subject, so 
inflex bly and pertinaciously have the minds 
of the farming community, generally, be- 
come fixed by the cloggs and hampers of old 
prejudices and long established usages, that 
we shall realize the truth of the ancient 


“Advice gratuitous, is naught, 

If merely read, ’tis dearly bought; 

Pix but the price, at cent per cent, 

*Tis wispom’s voice and KINDLY meant.” 


Hay is an important staple, and any means 
to increase the amount annually produced, is 
certainly deserving of serious regard, by 
every one who owns or occupies a farm. w. 


Crimson Crover—( Trifolium Incarna- 
tum.) The following remarks upon the cul- 
tivation and valuable characteristics of this 
plant, we extract from Sinclair’s ‘Code of 
Agriculture.” After a few preliminary ob- 
servations touching the tardiness of its intro- 
duction, (in England,) he goes on to say: 

“If sown in autumn, after a crop of pota- 
toes or other roots, it produces next spring a 
crop fit for soiling cattle, eight days earlier 
than lucerne, and a fortnight earlier than red 
clover. Care, however, must be taken to 
have good seed, and not to sow it too deep. 
It produces two excellent crops in one year, 














Ten bushels of ashes, five of gypsum, and | the first of which should be cut as soon as it 


three of common salt. This 1s applicable to 
almost every soil. It might be improved by 
adding one or two hundred pounds of bones, 
boiled to a powder, ina strong lye. Some 
soils require more and some less of it; and 
if the soil does not contain lime, ten bushels 
might be added to advantage. It may be 
spread on an acre without any injury, unless 
it may bea waste of the materials. 
think some experiment will be needed, in or- 
der to learn how much will be enough, for ated 
you may throw down too much food to your these, 
plants, as well as to your dog; because if 
more be dissolved than 1 
up, it must run to waste. Dr, Lee’s motto 
8, in feeding plants, to ‘(give them just what 
they need, and that little and often,” just as 
the dews and showers come, which are 
productive than a deluge would be to them. 
Farmers! the time is at hand when 
must begin to feed your crops, in order 
you may thereby feed the world. In order to 


do this, successfully, you ought to know w 
they are made of, pS ge de paypal 


them with food, contai 
require, to form a full and 


kind if question, 


plants can take 


comes into flower, and the second will pro- 
duce a considerable quantity of seed. From 
its early growth in spring, when other articles 
for feeding stock with advantage are so diffi- 
cult to be obtained, it is likely to become a 
valuable acquisition to British husbandry,” | 
The clovers are a very numerous family. 
By some botanists there are enumerated not 
less than fifty-five species, all of which be- 
long to the genus of which the clovers culti- 
» Eadioper as hay, are varieties. Of 
red clover, ; 

and the white clover, ( 


We 



























ists, or, if you were, that you could all de- | 


[Por the Maine Farmer.) 


APPLICATION OF GREEN MANURE. 


Me. Hotmes:—It is a point with me, when 
I send a communication, to send a subscriber 
along with it, as a fee to the printer; hence, 
to obtain one, I have delayed, somewhut, to 
notice two articles in your paper from “‘ Young 
Farmer” and ‘Plow Jogger,’ who appear to 
take some exceptions to what I said in re- 
gard to the application of green manure. 
| Some good friend kindly borrowed, with- 
out leave, that number of my paper which 
contains ‘Young Farmer’s” article, and has, 
probably, forgotten to return it; I cannot, 
therefore, refer to his remarks in particular. 
I wish all would take the Maine Farmer who 
love to read it, or else return borrowed ones, 
so that | should not so frequently find a few 
pages torn from a choice volume. | will, 
however, offer a few remarks, and then yield 
the palm to your more able correspondents. 

I did not intend to advance the idea that 
most of the virtues of green manure were 
not transmitted to the soil, when well turned 
in, but the too frequent mode of applying it 
to the surface of plowed land, and then har- 
rowing some of it in, and some out, thus 
leaving a considerable part bleaching in the 
sun and rain, is a bad principle and a worse 
practice. 

The chief object I had in view, in rotting, 
or decomposing manure, in the way suggest- 
ed, was to save all its virtues, make more of 
it, and thus enlarge the farmer’s resources. 

“Plow Jogger” says he “has no doubt but 
that the wash improves the manure, but if 
**Rolly’s” friend had piled up the straw, loam, 
&e., and then turned that wash upon it, and 
hauled his green manure out and put it on 
bis crops, | think he would have done bet- 
ter.” Here I would remark, that, by this 
process, none of the virtues of the green ma- 
nure are lost to itself, that is, no more than 
would be lost by hauling it to the fields green, 
while the admixture is greatly improved by 
taking up or retaining the gases emited by 
fermentation; in fact I have seen a whole 
heap of alternate layers of barn manure, loam, 
weeds, &e., charged with ammonia, and so 
well assimilated that it would cut as smooth 
as a Dutch cheese. And I cannot, as yet, be- 
lieve that decomposed manure, as it more 
readily enters into the composition of the soil, 
is not more beneficial to the soil, the crops, 
aud all concerned, And, further, the corn- 
stalks, straw, &c., which is thrown out with 
the manure, by going to the field in nearly a 
perfect state, generally produces but little 
benefit; while if decomposed by fermenta- 
tion and leaching before application, the par- 
ticles go dripping to the soil with the pre- 
cious fluid, which gives life to vegetation and 
wealth to the farmer. 

“Plow Jogger’s” two reasons for using 
green manure are, first, ‘‘it certainly wastes 
some’’ by this process of decomposing, and, 
second, “that waste improves his crops.” 

Our theory is, first improve the soil and let 
that improve the crops; but we think the 
manure, if properly managed, will waste as 
little as when carefully covered in the soil; 
and, secondly, that waste or loss to the ma- 
nure, greatly improves the admixture. He 
says “‘my practice is to put what manure my 
cattle make during the summer under my 
corn, and then harrow ina plentiful supply 
of green manure to feed the corn when it 
most needs food. Now “Rolly” willsee that 
this plan is better than to have all the ma- 
nure old, which gives the corn a great start 
at first, but when it needs food most, it has 
not a sufficient supply to fill out the large 
number of ears that are formed by over- 
feeding, in the spring.” 

This may be good philosophy, but our 
ideas are, to let the corn depend upon an en- 
riched soil for food, instead of manure ap- 
plied directly to the roots. He will perceive 
that by using decomposed manure, properly 
prepared, with a large admixture, (perhaps 
my process is not the best,) the farmer has a 
bountiful supply of manure, and if it is well 
mixed in the soil, and the corn has a start in 
the spring by an application in the hill, its 
extending roots will continue to find a suffi- 
cient supply of nourishment until harvest. 

With due respect for our friend's experi- 
ence and success, we will seek with him for 
the best way of managing manure and im- 
proving the soil. Rotvy. 

East Standish, March, 1847. 


(For the Maine Farmer.} 
CORN. 

Mr. Hoimes:—By reference to statistical 
facts, we are informed that the amount of 
corn, produced in our country ina single year, 
will give upwards of twenty bushels to each 
inhabitant. Now, what will be said of a 
country capable of producing such a vast 
amount of human subsistence? But, in truth, 
agriculture, with us, is yetin its infancy. 
What will be said of our national resources 
when the science and :the practice of farm- 
ing shall be carried to a high extent? 

A distinguished writer says that “Indian 
corn is the most important plant that can be 
introduced into the agriculture of any coun- 
try, whose climate will suit it.” It may be 
contended, by some, that the growing of In- 
dian corn in the extreme northerly parts of 
our country is unprofitable. This may prove 
to be an error, By skillful management, 
good crops of corn may be raised in every 
section of our State of Maine. Particular 
care should be had in selecting the right kind 
of soil—the right location—the right kinds of 
seed, and an abundance of the right kinds of 


| 








| 
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{For the Farmer.) 
SOWING WHEAT. 

Mr. Eprtor: In your last paper I find the 
following :— 

“Wheat. Wheat is said to be far less lia- 
ble to injury by the grain worm when sowed 
late; but, to offset this advantage, is more ex- 
posed to rust. Late sowing extends the peri- 
od of maturation into what is usually denom- 
inated by farmers, “dog day weather,” 
which is likely to engender rust.” ‘tw, 

Now, what I want to ask is, what is a far- 
mer to learn from that? Whatdo you call 
early sowing, and late sowing? I know but 
one time to sow—the right time. What time 
is the right time? I should like to have “W” 
answer. I want the time fixed for a particu- 
lar latitude, say Kennebec, or Penobscot, and 
then the farmers in those localities will know 
what they are about. Early and late sowing 
are terms so indefinite as to afford no instruc- 
tion. I have a particular time, within a cer- 
tain time, to sow wheat, and! have never 
been troubled with the grain worm, or the 
*“dog-day rust.” If “W” does not tell when 
that time is, I will. 

Well, Doctor, what do you think of Maine 
farmers raising their own flour, corn and 
meat, now, at present prices¢ Had we better 
continue to buy it? I thought that the great 
West, bounded by all down east, was to sup- 
ply us cheap, from her exhaustless surplus.— 
But only think what prices are, and then 
think of the poor. Flour $8, corn, $1,12 1-2 
to $1,25, pork, $20 per barrel, and a York 
shilling per pound, at retail. Round hogs in 
Bangor, 8 3-4 for the best; beef onthe hoof, 
from 4 to 6 dollars per cwt.; in New York, 
from 5 to 10 dollars per ewt.; butter, 20 cts. 
in Bangor, and 28 in Boston; potatoes, from 
50 to 55 cts., in Bangor. Don’t you think the 
farmers in Maine ought to have a little more 
encouragement? How would it do for about 
one half of the farmers to go and work on the 
projected railroads, and the other half put 
what little capital they have got into the stock ? 
There would be a market then for the sur- 
plus production, and farmers would feel en- 
couraged. 1 wish you would urge this view 
of the subject, upon farmers, because there 
are a great many farmers, and farmers’ wives 
and sons and daughters, who think the busi- 
ness is so crowded that there is no chance for 
them to do nothing; and so they do nothing, 
but fret, and whine, and grumble for the want 
of encouragement, and a market. 

A Grensurn Farmer. 

Note. The farmer can find no fault with 
the prices of his produce now. The prospect 
is, that, altho’ the present high rates may not 
continue, they will continue higher for a year 
or two, than they have been for years past.— 
In regard to half of our farmers going to 
work on railroads, we say, not yet. ‘There 
ought always to be a fair ratio between pro- 
ducers and consumers; or if there is to be any 
excess on either side, mercy and humanity 
would say, let it be on the side of the produ- 
cers. Better be too many producers than too 
many consumers; for abundance is better than 
scarcity. Nevertheless we should like for 
our farmers to have an opportunity to work 
on railroads at fair wages, sufficient to pay 
for their share of the stock. The great influx 
of foreigners, however, who must earn a liv- 
ing, will probably cut down wages on such 
works, so low that farmers will find it better 
business to raise potatoes for them, than to 
leave their farms and work, under contractors 
on railroads. [Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SINGULAR DISEASE IN A COLT. 

Mr. Hotmes: As the Farmer is the vehicle 
through which farmers can communicate to 
each other, such things as relate to their ag- 
ricultural pursuits, | have thought the fol- 
lowing might be of some advantage. In 1842, 
in the spring of the year, 1 purchased of a 
Mr. Follansbee, a mare seven years old, that 





was said had been afflicted with fits. She was 

clear of the fits while at grass, but in the fall, 

when put to dry feed, they returned. She was 
kept on the farm until she had a colt, and the 
fall after was sold, ‘The colt appeared to be 
a very good one until the winter after it was 

a year old. During that winter it appeared 

to be diseased; there was a swelling under the 
belly. She was roweled and went out to 
grass. Though rather thin of flesh during 

the summer she did tolerably well, but when 

she came to dry feed, she failed in eating and 

in flesh. At one time it was supposed to be 
owing to her teeth, and those were extracted 

that had not been shed. It was observed that 
there was an unusual thickness about the 
nose. Some swelling again appeared under 
the belly, and she was again roweled, Worms 

were thought to be the cause, and medicines 
used for them. Yesterday she went some 
ways from the barn, and laid down in the 
snow. She had become very poor and could 
not get up. She was suffered to lie out, by 
putting straw under her, but at 1 o’clock this 
day she was not dead. The neck veins were 
cut and she was hauled to the shed and skio- 
ned; and in as careful a manner as | was ca- 
pable, searched the inwards, of all kinds, and 
every part appeared healthy. A few bots 
were found, but, probably, not more than are 
in most horses, A considerable number of 
small worms were discovered in the paunch, 
but notso many as to destroy her health. 
The head was then split lengthwise, and 
immediately below the brain, and nearly be- 
tween the eyes, was evidently diseased in a 
very considerable degree and from that down 
the nose. Now, did the colt inherit the dis- 


ease from the mare? E. W. 
Winthrop, March 9th, 1847. 
Notre. We were ainted © 















[For the Farmer.) 
FLOWING MEADOWS. 

To flow meadows all winter, will kill out 
every kind of uncultivated grasses. Such 
meadows must be given up to the native wild 
water grasses, On such parts as are too dry 
for the water grasses, no grass of any value 
will grow. Flowing all winter will improve 
such meadows as cannot be drained so as to 
produce the cultivated grasses, but the water 


‘about an inch in diameter; but the most of 
the length is small enough to bend easy to the 
\shape of the throat. A hollow is made in 
the large end, so it shall take, and not slip by, 
the apple, or potato, or whatever the obstruc- 
\tion may be. Itis made very smooth, and 
‘the coruers on the large end are rounded. 

| A very intelligent farmer, of this town, al- 
_ways uses a tarred rope for the business, aud 
he finds it to answer a good purpose. He is 











has come into practice. It is doubtful, bow - 
ever, whether this is advisable in all cases of 
founder. } 
| Gelding. 

This operation consists in removing the 
testicles of the male and the ovaries of the 
female, for the purpose of rendering them in- 
capable of the process of reproduction, and 
making them more tractable and docile, anc 
sometimes for the cure of certain diseases of 


must be kept up so that the ice shall not come often called by his neighbors to unchoke their | those organs. This operation should not be 


down pon the face of the meadow. After 
the hay is secured, freshet flowing, where 


cattle, and he never, he says, fails in doing it. 
I have knowu several instances of persons 


performed on the horse till he has attained 
his full growth. Between the age of three 


there is no dam, at any time before the first | pounding up the obstruction by striking, on | and five years, is the best time—at an earlier 


of June, is beneficial to all meadows. 


the outside, with a mallet. But I never 


| period it is a great injury to him, both as re- 


Over a large portion of Maine the lumnber- | knew an animal so used to live. It pounds | gards his strength and beauty—if it is defer- 
ing business has become secondary to the up the throat more than the obstruction, af- |red to a later period, the operation is much 
agricultural. In such parts, from mere habit, | *€* which it is impossible to use rational | more liable to cnuse him some injury. The 


large bodies of valuable meadow continue to 
be flowed all winter, which would be far 


more profitable to the public, if made to pro- | 


duce the cultivated grasses. in such parts of 
the State, if the saw mills that flow such 
tracts, were to be run only in the Spring, they 
would easily cut out the remaining lumber as 
fast as would benefit the region around them. 
Such an important change would much more 
easily be brought about, were it not that 
many dams flow the lands of other men.— 
Many are of opinion that the injury to culti- 
vated grass arises wholly from the winter 
flowing. If any have experience, where 
meadows are flowed by dams, only in the 
Spring, they would confer a public benefit by 
making their experience known through the 
Maine Farmer, especially as to fowl meadow 
grass. J. A. 
Nore. There is much to be learned in re- 
gard to the management of our “‘bog mead- 
ows.” ‘They are of two kinds. One kind is 
flowed nearly seven months in the year, by 
dams. The other kind is only flowed during 
the spring freshets. We do not yet know what 
species of grass will flourish best in either of 
the above cases; nor what the qualities or in- 
gredients of grasses, usually found in such sit- 
uations, are. No analysis, we believe, have 
ever been made of them. [ Ep. 


|For the Maine Farmer.) 
BOMMER’S METHOD OF MAKING MANURE, 

To J. E, Rotes, Esq.—Sir: In your com- 
munication, in a late number of the Maine 
Farmer, you suggest the “importance of farm- 
ers studying the intimate nature of the differ- 
ent kinds of plants, and ascertain what kinds 
of food are required, and the best mode of 
preparing the same.” 

In connection with the above, permit me to 
name another study of no less importance to 
the farmer. The nature of the grounds we 
cultivate, their various qualities, and what 
they aro capable of producing. The idea of 
graduating manures, according to the nature 
of the plants, and soil, has scarcely been 
thought of by farmers; but now, no one need 
remain destitute of this knowledge. Many 
celebrated chemists have given us the result 
of their labors, in the closet, and laboratory. 
Mr. Bommer, has given us the result of his 
labors and experiments, in the barn-yard, and 
in the field. It is true, his method is found- 
ed on correct chemical principles, being the 
result of practical experiments, and explained 
in a way so sitmple, that they can be under- 
stood and put in practice by any farmer. By 
this method we can ascertain the nature of 
plants and analyze our grounds by simple 
means without the the aid of chemistry, with 
sufficieut exactness to serve our purpose, and 
consequently, can compose our manures, and 
vary them according to the nature of the plant, 
and soil. And by means of a manure, gradu- 
ated and appropriated to the nature of the 
vegetable planted, we can force all kinds of 
plants with a vigor heretofore unknown. It 
was said by a celebrated chemist that “the 
scarcity of manures, and their uuskillful em- 
ployment, are the principal causes of the ster- 
ility of a country. In vain are united efforts 
to discover new modes of culture, to reform 
those already known, and improve agricultural 
implements; if we neglect the first sources of 
fecundity, the crops will always be indiffer- 
ent and uncertain.” Is not this scarcity of 
manures, and their unskillful employment, 
the principal cause of our slow progress and 
success in agriculture. We have depended 
on cattle and mineral substances, to manure 
our exhausted grounds, which never can be 
obtained, in sufficient quantities, to supply the 
wants of our farms. There is not, probably, 
a farm in our state, that does not contain the 
material, if judiciously applied, to advance it 
to a high state of cultivation. If farmers 
would give their attention to this subject, and 
avail themselves of the helps and improve- 
ments, within their reach, and put forth a lit- 
tle skill in the manufacture and applica- 
tion of their manures, and being blessed with 
showers and sunshine, we should hear no 
more of short crops; and the mania for emi- 
gration to the far west (iu pursuit of a more 
genial climate and productive soil) would 
cease to agitate our community, You have 
expressed a desire that ‘Mr. Bommer’s mode 
of managing the manure heap, should be 
spread abroad.” This surely would be a very 
desirable object, and one in whichevery far- 
mer is deeply interested, and for its accom- 
plishment we depend on the intelligent and 
enterprising agriculturists, who, by adopting 
it themselves, induce others to imitate their 
exawple. In conclusion, allow me to say, 
that Mr. Bommer’s system is becoming a fa- 
vorite with the farmer, and we anticipate, its 
benefits will be felt aud appreciated, through 














































| means to good advantage. 
Prow Joccer. 
| Augusta, Feb., 1847. 


| {For the Maine Farmer.) 
Hay Cars—Quveries. Mr. Editor:—Iin 
ithe third No. of the present volume of the 
Farmer, is a communication from J. L., of 
Sangerville, in relation to hay caps, which 
particularly arrested my notice. 

In that communication, if I understand it 
aright, J. L. estimates the cost of his caps at 
the bare cost of the cloth. Is this correct? 
Is not some preparation, to render the cloth 
water proof, necessary? | have thought much 
upon this subject, but supposed it would be 
necessary to saturate the cloth with oil, or 
paint it, which would materially enhance the 
price. If cloth, without any preparation, is 
sufficient, | would like to know it. Will J. 
L. please inform the readers of the Farmer, 
and thereby oblige one, if no more, of its 
subscribers. J. F. Tuomas. 

Elliotsville, March, 1847. 
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{Original Translation—Continued.} 


_ MANUAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 


| TRANSLATED, FOR THE MAINE FARMER, FROM THE FRENCH 
OF M. LEREAUD, IN 
L’ Encyclopedia des Sciences et des Art. 
WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 
Fig. 

| A soft and insensible excrescence, upon the 
| foot—it is divided, at the bottom, into several 
| filaments—it appears, most commonly, upon 
| those horses which stand upon filthy and 
moist floors, which take little exercise, upon 
| those which have been raised in marshy dis- 
| tricts, and especially those which have large 
jand flat hoofs. There are two sorts of this 
| disease—the simple, which attacks merely the 
frog of the foot; and the malignant, which 


/ 


last frequently causes the loss of the hoof.— 
The only sure method of curing, even the 
simple fig, is to extirpate it, cutting deep 
enough to remove all the roots. ‘The wound 
is dressed with rags wet in spirit, and at the 
end of a few days, if it is not inclined to heal, 
it should be‘dressed with turpentine, or some 
other stimulating application. 

The other species of fig should be treated 
in the same way—but before proceeding to 
extirpate the tumor, the horse should be kept 
on a strict diet, for some days, and a rowel 
put in the breast, and other means employed 
to draw away, as much as possible, the irrita- 
tion from the diseased part. The fig is often 
a consequence of other diseases of the feet 
and legs, which have been suffered to run on 
without proper treatment. It is frequently 
incurable, when it is of long standing, seem- 
ing to serve as an outlet for all the bad hu- 
mors of the body. 

Founder. 

A spasmodic contraction of the muscles and 
viscera of the belly, which, without any oth- 
er apparent disease, causes the horse to droop 
and lose his appetite. ‘The foundered horse 
is shrunken and hollow—bis hair is rough— 
his discharges are black and dry. It will be 
necessary to give him repeated injections— 
make him drink large quantities of warm wa- 
ter—feed him on moistened bran, with a little 
hay—and awaken his appetite by all possible 
means. He should be exercised, but not fa- 
tigued. A founder is sometimes caused by 
extreme fatigue, and it may be then necessa- 
ry to bleed, especially if it is accompanied by 
fever. A founder sometimes falls upon the 
feet and legs, principally upon the verticular 
tissue of the foot; it runs its course in a short- 
er or a longer time—hence the distinction be- 
tween the acute and the chronic forms of the 
disease. ‘The acute is always accompanied 
by fever, and sometimes causes the loss of the 
hoof. It frequently produces a deposition of 
watery or spongy matter, between the hoof 
and the fleshy part of the foot. ‘The chronic 
founder causes the hoof to grow out of shape 
in a variety of forms. The animal attacked 
by this form of the disease, has his legs stiff— 
he walks with difficulty—is unwilling to 
move—and places his feet so as to rest upon 
his heels. The affected hoofs are very hot, 
and the muscles of the leg tremble. 

Hard driving, on a rough or frozen road— 
too long inactivity in the stable—resting too 
much upon one foot, when the other has some 
disease or hurt—green feed, or too much 
grain—bad shoeing—a sudden cold—drinking 
too much cold water, when he is warm, are 
the most common causes of this disease.— 
Those horses that have naturally thin boofs, 
and consequently tender feet, are the most hi- 
able to it. ‘The shoes should be removed— 
the stall thickly littered with straw, and the 
horse put upon a strict diet. He should be 
bled—bis Jegs bathed in cold water—and 
poultices, made of soot mixed up with vine- 
gar, or clay mixed up with water in which 
green vitriol has been dissol ved—scarifica- 
tions round the top of the hoof—stimulating 


ele essa sathe 
prormareat er these cases when 
In an old and chronic case, the hoof 











extends to the fleshy parts of the foot—this | 


operation is performed in a great variety of 
| ways, of which the following is one of the 
hest. ‘Take a small piece of wood, split it in 
| two equal parts, cut a grocve around each 
|end to receive the string which is to hold the 
pieces together—scoop out a little hollow in 
the inside of each, to hold the mercurial oint- 
ment. ‘The horse being prepared by a strict 
diet, for some days, and bled if he is of an 
irritable habit, he is laid upon bis right side 
upon a good bed of straw; his right hind leg 
should be brought forward and fastened to his 
neck—then seize the lower testicle, cut the 
envelopes so as to bring it through them, then 
place the cord and bind it firmly between the 
pieces of wood, so as to stop the circulation 
perfectly; then cut the cord far enough from 
the wood so that it may not be liable to slip 
off, and rub a little turpentine upon the cut 
end of the cord. Remove the other one in 
the same way. ‘The pieces of wood may be 
| taken off in twenty-four or thirty-six hours. 
Durmg the process of treating, the horse 
should take gentle exercise every day. 














| ‘The accidents which may follow this oper- 
| ation, are, first, bleeding, which may be caus- 
|ed by the wooden compresses not being well 
adjusted at first, or by their getting loosened, 
or by their being removed tco soon by the 
| surgeon—in this case the artery must be tied, 
if it is possible; or the cautery with the hot 
| iron must be applied. Sometimes the intes- 
| tines descend, forming a hernia; in this ease 
| the horse must be laid on his back, the bowel 
| pushed back, and then he must stand for some 
| days with his hind feet much higher than his 
fore feet. This will commonly prevent a re- 
|turn. When inflammation of the bowels or 
parts adjacent, appears, we must bleed vigo- 
| rously, blister the sore and get the discharge 
| re-established as soon as possible, and confine 
ithe horse to a rigid diet. Swelling of the 
scrotum and sheath occur in all cases, but if 
|the parts become gangrenous, they must be 
| scarified—fomentations should be applied, and 
if these do not succeed, make use of the ac- 
tual cautery. If the neighboring glands in- 
flame, apply some stimulating liniment, and 
if they come to suppuration, treat them like 
any other abscess, The operation upon 
mares must be performed when they are only 
a few days old—at a later period it is unsafe. 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 


AMERICAN CHEESE AND BUTTER IN 
ENGLAND, 

Mr. Colman, in the latest number of his 
“European Agriculture,” introduces in a note, 
the following valuable remarks relating to the 
estimation in which American butter and 
cheese is held in England: 

“In conversation with one of the largest 
wholesale cheesemongers and provision deal- 
ers in the country, he suggested that thero 
were two great faults of the American cheese, 
which somewhat prejudiced its sale in the 
English markets. He isa person in whose 
character and experience entire confidence 
may be placed. 

He was pleased to say that he had had 
cheeses from the United States as good as any 
he had ever seen, and that the general char- 
acter of the article was greatly improved since 
| the first importations. 

But the first fault was the softness of the 
jrind, It often cracked, and the cheese be- 
|came spoiled from that circumstance. This 
he considered as »wing to the cheese being too 
rich; if so, it isa fault which may be reme- 
died. { think proper, however, to add the 
directions of a most experienced and success- 
ful dairy farmer in respect to this matter. He 
says that the rind may be made of any desired 
hardness if the cheese be taken from the press, 
and allowed to remain in brine, so strong that 
it will take up no more salt, for four or five 
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hours. ‘There must be great care, however, 
not to keep it too long in the brine. 

The second fault is the acridness, or pecu- 
liarly smart bitter taste often found in Ameri- 
can cheeses. He thought this might be due, 
in part, to some improper preparation or use 
of the rennet, and, in part, to some kind of 
feed which the cows found in the pastures.— 
| Both these matters are well worthy of inves- 
| tigation, and that alone can determine. 

He was of opinion, likewise, that American 
cheese would sell better if it were colored like 
the English cheese. The market for it was 
fast becoming most extensive. 

In respect to American butter he considered 
‘that which usually came here as a most infe- 
| rior article. (Much of it, I believe, is used 
in the manufacturing districts, solely for greas- 
ing machinery.) Salt butter, or butter strong- 
ly salted, is not saleable in the English mar- 
ket; and especially the salt must not appear. 
I cannot doubt, however, that presently some 
of our best June or September butter, put up 
in lumps, would find a good market sy 7 


best fresh butter in London market, however, 
does not bring so high « price a have often.» 
paid for the best article from the coutity .0 
Worcester, in Boston . - 


Toorn Acne. ‘Take a tea-spoonful of 
black pepper and mix it with the same quan- 
tity of salt; then place the same mixture upon 
a shovel, hold it over the fire until it smokes; 
then inhale some of the smoke through the 
nose, and the ache ceases alll 

The above recipt will in all cases give im- 
mediate relief. (Constellation. 






















































































“And I will watch for thee!” 


Sweet slumber like a blessing fell 
Upon the daughter's face; 

The ange! smiled, and touched her not, 
But gently took her place; 

And oh, so full of Auman love 
"Those pitying eyes did shine, 

The ange!-guest half mortal seemed— 
The slumberer half divine. 

Like rays of light the sleeper's locks 
Ia warm loose curls were thrown; 

Like rays of light the angel's hair 
Beemed like the sleeper’s own: 

A rose-like shadow on the cheek, 
Dissolving into pearl; 

a something in that angel's face 
Seemed sister to the girl! 

The morta! and immortal each 
Reflecting each were seen; 

The earthly and the spiritual, 
With Death's pale face between. 

O human love what strength like thine? 
From thee those prayers arise 

Which, entering into Paradise, 
Draw angels from the skies. 

The dawn looked through the casement cold— 
A wintry dewn of gloom, 

And saddur showed the curtain’d bed— 
The stiil and sickly room: 

“My daughter!—art thou here, my child? 
Oh, haste thee, love, come nigh, 

That I may see once more thy face, 
And bless thee, ere I die! 


“If ever I were harsh to thee, 
Forgive me now,” she cried; 

“God knows my heart; I loved thee most 
When most J seemed to chide; 

Now bend and kiss thy mother’s lips, 
And for her spirit pray!” 

The angel kissed her; and her soul 
Passed blissfully away! 


A sodden start!—what dream, what sound 
The slumbering girl alarms? 

She wakes—she sees her mother dead 
Within the angel's arms! 

She wakes—she springs with wild embrace— 
But nothing there appears, 

Except her mother’s sweet, dead face— 
Her own convulsive tears. 


Che Storv-Celler. 


(From the Northern Budget.) 


OLD MR. SYLVESTER, 
THE HARD-HEARTED LANDLORD. 
BY KATE. 

There are some anomalies in nature, and 
a generous landlord may be reckoned as one, 
most certainly. Old Mr. Sylvester owned 
several houses, and a terrible cough always 
rang in the ears of his tenants on rent-day, 
with an ominous sound, A cough cannot 
well be written, but was something after this 
fashion—“‘Ugh! ugh!! ugh!!! This climb- 
ing work is too tough for me. Ugh! ugh!! 
ugh!!! Cuan’t do it much more, especially in 
cold weather. Strange, people don’t keep 
their doors shut such weather as this. There 
goes the outside door again! slam!! slam!!! 
Avother hinge wanting by to-morrow. Ugh! 
ugh!! ugh!!! 

Just as Mr. Sylvester finished his solilo- 
quy, he stopped at the first door on the third 
floor of a house of which he chanced to be 
owner, to recover breath after his toilsome 
ascent. ‘Getting up stairs” is said to be 
hard work for some people, putting them not 
only out of breath, but temper. Either case 
is bad enough—but such a conjunction of cir- 
cumstances must be perticularly unfortunate. 
As he was about to rap, he overheard a part 
of some conversation going on within the 


























room he was intending to visit. That he was 
an intentional eves-dropper we are not pre- | 
pared to say, but one thing is certain—he, | 
like many others in the same business, heard 
no good of himself. 

His attention, however, we may say was 
first roused by the frequent repetition of his 
name, with which the speakers seemed aa lit- 
tle too familiar in his estimation, and he 
therefore waited for an intermission suffi- 
ciently long to admit of his rap being heard 
distinctly. ‘he conversation ran somewhat 
thus: 

“Well, Helen, I’m sorry for it: this is rent 
day, and I have got the money for Mr. Syl- 
vester, but if you are willing, I had rather 
get the doctor and buy some medicine for 
you.” 

“No, William, he is said to be a hard land- 
lord, and if you should fail of paying bim 
when he calls, he may use harsh language, 
and i can’t bear that; [ can endure pain bet- 
ter.” 

**But, he is a man, Helen. He has human 
feelings. He has no wife it is true, but he 
can’t see you suffer and rob me of the means 
of relieving you.” 

*°W ell—we had better wait; if he has the 
heart to take all, it is his due, and we must 
not complain.” 

“But it seems too hard; I have always paid 
up when rent was due, and he can’t refuse to 
trust me once. You may be better in a few 
days, and then I shall be able to make all 
right. Do let me go. He will be here soon, 
and then it will be too late. Do, say 1 may 
go, Helen.” 

“No, William— I am better now. Don’t 
feel so. If we are poor we must be honest— 
and I can’t bear to subject you to useless ex- 

” 

“Useless expense! Is anything useless 
which adds to your comfort? I can bear to 
be poor, and God knows I mean to be hunest, 
but see to you”——a loud rap interrupted 
him, and going to the door, Cavendish stood 
face to face with the very man of whom he 
had been talking. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Mr, Sylvester, 
“good morning, madam. This is a bad day, 
very—-Ugh! ugh!! ugh!!! Men of business 
are forced to be out though, more or less. 
Rent day comes now and then, or I presume 
I should be forgotten. Ugh! ugh!! ugh!!!” 

“I was just telling my wife that” 

“Yes—lI expected you would be out. But 
she is very prompt to pay in your absence.” 

“But this time | was thinking perhaps it 
wouJd———”” | a 

“Be best for you to stay. Well, Pm glad 
you did. I would like to know whether 
intend to remain another year.” ‘hl 
“I bave not thought of moving, but per- 
haps you may choose to get another tenant.” 

““No sir—no sir. You are always ready to 











pay, and its poor policy to change a good ten- 
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penny. 
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hard heart, and such things are not soluble in 
water. If tears would melt them, there 
would be less of suffering in this same world 

thousands can testify. To ask 4 


God help 
hands of an 


a villain. 

COntinuing the pause we have already made 
long enough for ordinary persons to recover 
breath, we will give a brief history of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cavendish whom we have rather 
unceremoniously introduced. They were 
poor as we have already shown. Mr. Cav- 
endish was a mechanic, and as such secured 
sufficient employment. But sickness had 
borne heavy upon his family. His little ones, 
one after another had fallen ill and died, and 
these repeated afflictions had so worn upon 
his wife’s constitution, that he feared for her, 
lest she too should soon follow them. They 
had been children together, and the love they 
cherished had grown with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength. Their pa- 
rents were poor, but this did not prevent them 
from training up their families for the duties 
of life. 

Many a poor man, from a mistaken esti- 
mate of his own condition, labors to save his 
children from the ills, with which he has con- 
stantly contended, and thereby entails upon 
them a heavier burden, as they are thus in- 
capacitated, from sustaining the more ardu- 
ous responsibilities which Providence may 
throw upon them. When William Caven- 
dish offered his heart and hand to Helen, he 
knew that she was familiar with his charac- 
ter and position in life; and she, when she 
joined her fate with his, well knew that on 
her depended in a great measure the happi- 
ness as well as success of hisfortune. Hum- 
ble and retiring, she was content to adorn her- 
self with the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, Her husband’s heart was her throne, 
and she wished for none other. 

By industry and economy, they had kept 
above the fear of want, until recently, as 
William had been kept from his work more 
or less by the sickness of his children. ‘Their 
death and burial had somewhat embarrassed 
him, and his wife’s feeble health required 
more delicate attention than he was accus- 
tomed to bestow. As he had already said in 
Mr. Sylvester’s hearing, he was at a loss to 
know what to do. If he paid his rent, it 
would deprive him of the means for procur- 
ing many things which her condition seemed 
to require,—and yet to ask a favor of such a 
man, was more than he could resolve upon. 

‘To resume the conversation when we left 
it;—‘I was not intending to ask for a reduc- 
tion, but would like to postpone paying my 
rent for a few days. We are rather straiten- 
ed just now as to means, and as my wife’s 
health is very poor, I feel bound to look after 
her, and see that her wants are supplied.” 

*O, certainly. If a man cumbers himself 
with a wife, he.certainly ought to provide for 
her.” 

“Then you will be willing to wait?” said 
Cavendish, his voice betraying his surprise as 
well as pleasure, at this apparent concession. 

‘‘Why, as to that, I must say, I had rather 
not. The fact is, I must collect all I can, and 
as you are one of those on whom I depend, I 
have counted on your regular payment.” 

‘1 have always endeavored to be punctual, 
and for that reason, ventured to hope that 
you would wait a short time.” 

*“Well, Mr. Cavendish, I should be happy 
to oblige you, but really, if you have the 
money ready, [ can’t see what difference a 
few days will make. You can easily earn 
enough to meet your wants, and nobody be 
disappointed either. I will go into the next 
room a moment and see if Mr. Brown is at 
home, and when I return, I trust you will 
have concluded to pay me.” 

Saying this, Mr. Sylvester left the room 
and repaired to that part occupied by Mr. 
Brown. ‘The gleam of hope which had 
beamed upon Cavendish had vanished, and 
he sat down by his patient companion; the 
tears which had been gathering in his manly 
eyes, mingled with those which already glis- 
tened on his wife’s pale hands. 

““Whata heart! He is less than a man,” 
said Cavendish, “to grind us so close. He 
might wait as well as not, lam sure, but it 
can’t be helped. You must suffer still, and | 
must leave you alone, while I endeavor to 
earn enough to meet your necessities.” 

“Not alone, William. God is With me, 
and he will reward you for your honest per- 
formance of duty.” 

“Duty! Helen! *Tis not a whit better 
than downright robbery, to exact it of me, 
and you in such a condition! Were he in my 
place but for a moment——but no! ‘Thank 
Heaven, my poor Helen, you are not his for 
even one moment. But if I were rich, and 
he in want, be should learn the difference.” 

‘‘Heaven sometimes sends blessings in dis- 
guise, William. May be the very circum- 
stances which you so much lament will prove 
for the best. I’m rich, and wish for nothing 
when you are with me, And yet to see you 
thus is painful. Dear husband, let Mr. Syl- 
vester do as he will. I am comfortable, and 
to-morrow it may be in your power to do all 
you wish, or even more.” 

“To-morrow, Helen! It is to-day, now, 
that youare ill. If to-morrow brings us good 
fortune, twill be time enough to pay the 
rent,—but no! he is not man enough to feel, 
and | bad rather starve than to be indebted to 
such a brute.” 

“No harsh names, William. If he is hard- 
hearted, we should pity kim. He knows not 
the luxury of doing good, else he would need | 
but little persuasion. But hark! is not that 
his cough? He is coming, I am sure.” 

And true enough, Mr. Sylvester rapped a 
moment after. He had called on Mr. Brown 
who chanced to be in, and after the usual 
greetings of the day, made known his errand. 
He need not have done that, however, for the 
periodical appearance of a landlord is not of- 
ten attributed to an excess of interest 
by atenant. In making out Brown’s receipts, 
he remarked that since his hand was in he 
‘as well write the same for Mr. Caven- 
it would save trouble, as his wife ap- 

feeble. . 
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] which said as plainly as actians can, “Well, 


to be a “burden too heavy to be borne” 
was but the precurser of better things. Re- 
‘turning to Mr. Cavendish, who opened the 
door at the well known rap of Mr, , 
deposited his hat and cane very > 
took out his spectacles, rubbed the glasses 
with an old faded handkerchief, with an air 


sir, I'm all ready.” Without venturing an- 
other look at his wife, lest his tongue should 
involuntarily plead for her, Cavendish drew 
out his pocket book, and gave his last dollar 
to his unfeeling landlord, who slowly counted 
it dollar by dollar, carefully turning over the 
bills and examining them, lest they should 
prove to be counterfeit, Having satisfied 
himself as to their genuineness, he as slowly 
deposited them in an old greasy pocket book, 
took up his hat and cane, and prepared to 
leave the room. 

«You have forgotten the receipt, Mr. Syl- 
vester,”’ said Cavendish.” 

“Ugh, ugh, ugh—Yes, so I did!—I have so 
much to think of—ugh, ugh, ugh—together 
with this cough of mine, that the wonder is I 
think of the rent at all.” 

“A blessing most devoutly to be desired,” 
thought Cavendish. 

«Let me see, yes, I wrote it before 1 came 
in, that I might not be detained. ‘There itis, 
you will find it all correct. Good morning, 
Mr. Cavendish, good morning ma’am,” and 
he bowed himself out of the room. 

The echo of the old man’s cough had ceas- 
ed in the hall, long ere Cavendish had open- 
ed the receipt. When he did so, a bill for 
double the amount which he had paid, fell 
upon his wife’s lap. Surprised at this, he 
seized the bill, and ran toward the door fear- 
ing to retain it a moment, lest the temptation 
to appropriate it to relieve present necessities 
should prove too strong. As he was about to 
leave the room, his wife, who had read the 
paper given as a receipt, exclaimed— 

«William, it is yours. ‘The promise is ful- 
filled; good has come of seeing evil. Thank 
God, you are saved from the pinchings of 
want.” 

It was indeed so. The reputed “hard 
landlord” was the kind friend who had so 
often relieved the necessities of his tenants, 





though heretofore his identity was unknown. 











(From the Frederick Examiner.]} 


THE YANKEE PEDLAR. 


BY FRED MAYLAND. 


In the fall of 18—, on my way from New 
York to Washington, I stopped for a couple 
of days in the pleasant city of New Bruns- 
wick. On the afternoon of my arrival, six or 
eight of the townsmen were congregated in 
White Hall Hotel, discussing the character 
and animadverting upon the habits of one of 
their citizens, a Mr. D s, who was noto- 


fistedness in money matters. As the conver- 
sation was carried on in a pretty loud key, I 
may as well let the actors speak for themselves. 

**Close, did you say ?”? remarked one, “‘why 
you might as well try to fish a dollar out of the 
ocean as to get fairness out of him in a bar- 
gain.” 

“A perfect skinflint!” uttered a little dis- 
satisfied looking fellow. “I knew him when 
he wasn’t worth a dollar, and now he counts 
thousands where I do hundreds, and all made 
by shaving and tuking advantage of the ne- 
cessities of others. Oh! he’s a sharper.” 

“True,” said another, “he’s the keenest fel- 
low Lever knew. Look how he did Smith in 
that house and lot business—and, Smith, not 
slow ata bargain. A man should rise early 
to trade with Smith, I can tell you.” 

*‘There’s no mistake about D———-+s being 
asharper,” added a third. 

*‘He would out yankee yankeedom, and not 
half try,” put in a plethoric individual who 
seemed to be determined to add his testimony. 

*[ would give ten dollars to have him hand- 
somely taken in,” said one of the party. 

**So would 1,” repeated two or three. 


rious for his cunning at a bargain, and close | 





During the conversation, I had observed an 
individual with a strongly marked yankee | 
face, who was paying strict attention to the | 
speakers. He was a tin pedlar, and had three | 
wagons loaded with tin lanterns, then in the 
yard. When they began to talk of giving 
money to have their neighbor outwitted, he 
arose and, putting on the yankee pretty strong- 
iy, said: 

*“Gentlemen, I don’t know that ere individ- 
ual about whom you are speaking—I say I 
don’t know him—but if you’ve a mind to sub- 
scribe a little grain of something just to pay 
the ventur, like, why I shouldn’t mind tryin’ 
it. Icalculate it might be done. I’ve hearn 
of such people afore, and I don’t know but 
what I might be able to fetch him. I’m most 
in the tradin’ line, and it’s all in the way of 
trade.” 

‘Just the dandy, gentlemen,” exclaimed 
one of the party, “Gust the ticket for soup.” 

**You’re in the trading line, are you?” en- 
quired another. 

“Yes, gentlemen—tradin’s my occupation. 
I’m clear from Bangor, way down in tu the 
state of Maine. I can doa little of most any 
thing. In the summer I stay tu hum and help 
the old folks—in the fall and winter I peddle 
tinware, mostly lanterns—” 

**You don’t sell lanterns?” said the pletho- 
ric citizen enquiringly. 

“I'd like to know if I haint got two hund- 
red of them it my wagon iu the yard.” 

“Oh! you have, eh! Well, you’re the very 
man we want.”? 

Yes,” said the yankee, 

**We will make a purse of twenty dollars 
for you, if you will bamboozle our friend D.” 

**[ shouldn’t wonder if [ could strike a trade 
with him.” 

**When will you do it?” 

‘I calculate it can be done to-morrow.” 

“Very well—if you succeed, the money is 
yours,” 

Twenty dollars were immediately collected 
and given to the landlord, as an earnest of 
their seriousness, and the party broke up to 
meet the next evening. On the following 
morning, our yankee acquaintance, who was 
a shrewd, intelligent fellow, put on a genteel 
suit, and after having made a good many in- 
quiries respecting the habits, manners, and 
appearance and residence of Mr. D———s, 
mounted a horse and took a roundabout course 
for his house, with the intention of 
there on his return, as if just from 
phia. As good luck would have it, old D. 
was standing in front of his house as the yan- 
kee a hed. ; aoe ana 
“Sir,” said the wae ok ou be 
enough to inform me how far it is to 
Brunswick?” 
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“Yes, we do business there. You have 
heard of our firm—Hype, Cook, 
Sage, Donnelly & Co?” 

“I can’t say that I’ve heard of that firm, 
but there appears to be a good many of you.” 

“Ob yes, it isa large house.” 

“How many lanterns do you want,” inquir- 
ed old D———. ; 

‘Three hundred will do.” 

**W hat do you pay a hundred?” 

The yankee stated the sum consiflerably 
over the marketable value of the article. 

“Do you wish them delivered in Philadel- 
phia?” 

**No, I will attend to that.” 

«Add another dollar to the hundred, and I 
will furnish them for you,” said the sharper. 

“Agreed,” said the yankee,—‘“‘now, when 
can you procure them?” 

‘In two days.” 

“All right. I must go on some ten miles 
further; | will pay you for them on my return.” 

After some other conversation about the 
size, make and quality of the article, all of 
which served to impress old D———-s with 
the legitimacy of the transaction, the yankee 
returned to town, put on his clothes, and 
otherwise altered his appearance, so that he 
was fully prepared to superintend the sale of 
his own lanterns when the old skinflint arrived. 
In due time old D———+s reached the tavern, 
and after much screwing and jewing, the bar- 
gain was struck—the money paid down and 
the tin-ware delivered, 

A broad grin of satisfaction might have 
been observed all this time on the faces of six 
or eight of the bystanders, but nothing was 
suid. ‘The yankee got a full price for his lan- 
terns, pocketed his 20 dollars, and that night 
started homeward. 

Old D———-s waited all the next day, and 
the next day, and the following one, and two 
more, but the Philadelphia merchant came not. 
At length the lanterns grew hateful in the 
old man’s sight, and with a dozen round oaths, 
reflecting severely upon the mercantile com- 
munity in general, the tin-ware was put into 
the garret. ‘The joke got wind, and soon 
every body knew it, and from that day forth 


| the miser was known by the cognomen of 
| “Old Lantern.” Many years afterwards the 


old man died, and the handbill that announced 
the sale of his effects, contained the following 
Nota Bene. 

“Also, at the same time and place, three 
hundred Lanterns, almost as good as new, 
which will be sold at a bargain.” 


{From the Cincinnati News.] 


PRACTICAL JOKES, 
AND BAD LIQUOR. 


It is a well known fact that oftentimes both 
those jokes which are called “practical,” 
and that liquor which is termed ‘‘bad,” have 
been productive of exceedingly evil conse- 
quences; but whether the liquor or the joke 
has done the most mischief, we are not called 
upon just now to determine. We propose to 
make mention of an affair where bad liquors 
and a practical joke were productive of the 
very best consequences imaginable. 

Many years ago, while the state of Georgia 
was yet in its infancy, an eccentric creature 
named Brown was one of its Circuit Judges. 
He was a man of considerable ability, of in- 
flexible integrity, and much beloved and re- 
spected by all the legal profession; but he had 
one common fault. His social qualities would 
lead him, despite his judgment, into frequent 
excesses. In travelling the circuit, it was his 
almost invariable habit, the night before 
opening the court, to get ‘comfortably corned,” 
by means of appliances common upon such 
occasions. If he couldn’t succeed while opera- 
ting upon his own hook, the members of the 
bar would generally turn in and help him. 

It was in the spring of the year. Taking 
his wife—a model of a woman in her way— 





| in the old fashioned, but strong “‘carryall,” he 


journeyed some forty miles, and reached a 
village where “court” was to be opened the 
next day. It was alongin the evening of 
Sunday that he arrived at the place and took 
up quarters witha relation of his “better 
half,’ by whom the presence of the official 
dignitary was considered a singular honor. 
After supper, Jupce Brown strolled over to 
the only tavern in the town, where he found 
many friends called to the place, like himself, 
on important professional business, and who 
were properly glad to meet bim. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Judge, “tis quite a 
long time since we have enjoyed a glass to- 
gether—let us take a drink allround. Of 
course, Sterritt, (addressing the landlord,) 
you have better liquor thao you had the last 
time we were here?—the stuff you had then 
was not fit to give a dog.” 

Sterritt, who had charge of the house, pre- 
tended that every thing was right, and so they 
went to work. Itis unnecessary to enlarge 
upon a drinking bout in a country tavern—it 
will quite answer our purpose to state that 
somewhere in the regin of midnight, the 
Judge wended his very devious way towards 
his temporary home. About the time he was 
leaving, however, some younger barristers, 
fond of a “practical,” and not much afraid of 
the bench, transferred all the silver spoons 
of Sterritt to the, Judge’s coat pocket. 

It was eight o’clock of Monday morning 
that the Judge rose. Having indulged in the 
process of ablution and abstertion, and par- 
taken of a cheerful and refreshing breakfast, 
he went to his room to prepare himself for 
the duties of the day. 

“Well, Polly,” said he to his wife, “I feel 
much better than I expected to feel after that 
frolic of last night.” 

‘*Ah, Judge,” said she reproachfully, “you 
are getting too old: you ought to leave off 
that business.” 

“Ah, Polly—what’s the use of talking?” 

It was at this precise instant of time, that 
the Judge, having put on his over coat, was 
proceeding, to his usual custom, 
to give his wife a parting kiss, that he hap- 
pened, in thrusting his hand into bis pocket, 
to lay hold of Sterritt’s spoons. He 
them out. With a expression of horror al- 


most indescribable 
“My God! Polly!” 
**W hat on earth’s the matter 
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| Yes, Judge, drunk nw fol, a 
van , drunk asa fool, and forty 


as a be) al Wait 
“I thought so, said the Judge, dropping 
into a chair in extreme despondency—‘“! 
knew it would come to that at last. | have 
always thought that something bad would 
happen to me—that I should do something 


very w 

passion perhaps; but 1 never imagined that I 
could be mean enough to be guilty of deliber- 
ate larceny.” ’ 

«But there may be some mistake, Judge?” 

“No mistake, Polly, I know very well 
how it all come about. That fellow Sterritt 
keeps the meanest sort of liquor, and always 
did—liquor mean enough to make a man do 
any sort of ameanthing. 1| have always said 
it was mean enough to make a man steal, and 
now I havea practical illustration of the fact!” 
—and the old man burst into tears. 

“Don’t be a child,” said his wife, wiping 
away the tears; ‘‘go like a man over to Sterritt 
—tell him it was a little bit of a frolic—pass 
it off as a joke—go and open court, and 
nobody will ever think of it again.” 

A little of the soothing system operated 
upon the Judge as such things usually do; his 
extreme mortification was finally subdued, 
and over to Sterritt’s he went with a tolera- 
ble face. Of course, he had but little difficul- 
ty in settling with him—for aside from the 
fact that the Judge’s integrity was unques- 
tionable, he had an inkling of the joke that 
had been played. ‘The Judge took his seat in 
court; but it was observed that he was sad 
and melancholy, and that his mind frequently 
wandered from the business before him. 
There was a lack of the sense and intelligence 
that usually characterised his proceedings. 

Several days passed away, and the business 
of the court was drawing towards a close, 
when one morning a rough-looking sort of a 
customer was arraigned on a charge of steal- 
ing. After the clerk had read the indictment 
to him, he put the usual question: 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 

*“Guilty—but drunk,” answered the pris- 
oner. 

‘*What’s that plea?” exclaimed the Judge, 
who was half dozing on the bench. 

“He pleads guilty, but says he was drunk,” 
replied the clerk. 

‘«What’s the charge against the man?” 

“He is indicted for grand larceny.” 

““W hat’s the case?” 

‘May it please your honor,” said the pros- 
ecuting attorney, “the man is regularly in- 
dicted for stealing a large sum from the Col- 
umbus Hotel.” , 

‘‘He is, hey? and he pleads” — 

‘‘He pleads guilty, but drunk.” 

The Judge was now fully aroused. 

“Guilty, but drunk! that is a most extraor- 
dinary plea. Young man, you are certain you 
were drunk ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

**W here did you get your liquor?” 

“At Sterritt’s.” 

- “Dye get none no where else?” 

“Not a drop, sir.” 

“You got drunk on his liquor, and after- 
wards stole his money ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Prosecutor,” said the Judge, ‘“do me 
the favor. to entera nolle prosequi in that 
man’s case. ‘That liquor of Sterrtt’s is mean 
enough to make aman do anything dirty. 1 
got drunk on it the other day myself, and 
stole all Sterritt’s spoons. Release the pris- 
oner, Mr. Sheriff. 1 adjourn the court.” 





A coop’uy. A notorious scamp was brought 
not long since before an Onondaga Justice of 
the Peace, charged with the high misdemean- 
or of gambling. He was accused of having 
‘come the strap-game” over a native. The 
portly Justice, wishing to decide understand- 
ly, requested the culprit to give hima sample 
of his skill. ‘The party” instantly produced 
a leather strap, gave it a scientific whisk 
across the bench, and remarked: ‘You see, 
Judge, the quarter under this strap?”— 
**W hat!” interrupted the dignified functiona- 
ry; “do you mean to say that there is a quar- 
ter there?” ‘“Sartin!” was the reply. “No 
such thing,” said the Justice. ‘Ill go you a 
dollar on it,” said the prisoner. ‘‘Agreed!” 
exclaimed “the Bench.” With accustomed 
adroitness the strap was withdrawn, when lo! 
there was the quarter! “Well,” said the as- 
tonished Shallow, ‘I wouldn’t ha’ believed it 
if I hado’t seen it with my own eyes! There 
is your dollar; and you are fined five dollars 
for gambling, contrary to the statule in such 
case made and provided!” The elongated 
countenance of the discomfitted gambler re- 
quired no additional evidence to testify his 
appreciation of “the suck.” [Knickerbocker. 





How ne cotrr. “Did | ever tell you,” 
said Cuff to us the other day, ‘chow Uncle Eb 
managed to get a quart of new rum?” 

On our replying we did not remember, he 
proceeded : : 

**Now you must know that Uncle Eb had 
got entirely out of this (to him) most neces- 
sary and indispensable article. How to keep 
his spirits up—that is on the shelf—he didn’t 
know. His last red cent was gone, and he 
hadn’t got even the ghost of any credit, and 
what to do Uncle Eb did'nt know. Well he 
went to bed dry; and as he couldn’t sleep, he 
lay thinking of it, till he hit upon this plan. 
He had an old tin nine left; and so in 
the morning he takes it, and two decanters, 
one filled with the pure juice of the well, and 
started off for the store. 

**] want a quart of new rum,” said Uncle 
Eb, “if you’ve got any good.” 

This indispensable was accordingly jugged, 
and down went Uncle Eb’s tin ninepence. 
Rummy looked at it. 

“Here, I can’t take that,” said he. 

“You can’t,” said Uncle Eb. 

“No,” says he, “tis tin.” 

“Well, I haint got any other tin.” 

You can’t have the rum then; so hand 
over,” said Rummy. 
his decanter of water, which was forthwith 
emptied into the hogshead, and then walked 


jerked | slowly but exultingly from the store, with a 


look that said, “DPve got it—as well as you.” 
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“Certainly, sir, or you will not get your 
” 


“Well, now, you can just take that load of 
wood and goto thunder with it; but I kin 
tell you, that you don’t get my name to any 
of yure dot-rotted war fixins, nor you don’t 
git any of yure gray short jackets on me.” 

Saying which, he left in something of a 
hurry, leaving the wood a donation to the 
War Department. 
eS 


4 MINERAL SPRI NG. 
of “Togus Mineral Spring,” Hallowe! 
Bae Sper spams and engaaebe Oto tors Ag ie 
ex te which 
they projected fall, and then announced to the public to 
be made for acc of visitors, are so advanced as to 
afford ample and convenient accommodation to a large num- 
pay Bes an nay es - bey = 4 as ——- or anent boarders. 
ne large house 0 put up and finished throughout, 
and is now being furnished ctirely with new furniture, 6 
good and commodious stable has been built and the old house 
much improved by furnishing and alterations, tugether with 
another new house 41 feet long, with double tier of sleeping 
rooms which has been erected, and is now in finishing pro- 
gress, and will be completed early in the spring. 


TO INVALIDS. 

As the honse will not be crowded during the winter 
months, the price for board and use of the water will be a 
third less than will be charged after the lst day of May. 

The house has been furnished with Patent Shower Baths, 
which makes it as convenient for invalids to shower in the 
winter as in the summer. 

All communications of inquiry may be addressed, post- 
age paid, to “Proprietors of Mineral ot Hallowell.” 

MITH C. COX, 
R. G. LINCOLN, 
Hallowell, Jan. 20, 1847. low9 


Highly Important to the Farmers of Maine. 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure. 


HIS method having beew used for several years in this 
and other States, its practical utility and great value 
to every cultivator of the soil is fully extablished. Hune 
dreds of testimonials of intelligent farmers who have used 
this method with ample success, can be procured, who have 
proved by its effects on their crops, that manure made by 
this process is superior to the best barn manure. That it 
can be made in a few days, of any earthy or vegetable sub- 
stance—that the cost of the ingredients which it will be 
necessary to purchase will not exceed 25 cents per cord; 
and that one cord made by the Bommer process is worth 
at least two cords of compost made in the usual way. The 
method is divided into twe parts. The first part contains 
the process in all its simplicity. The second part—expla- 
nations and analytical developments of the method. So- 
jutions of manure—questions of the highest importance to 
the farmer. 

An individual right, with one copy of the method, is @4. 
Town and County rights—in proportion te their size, pop- 
ulation, or agricultural importance. Rights for Counties 
that now remain unsold, will be dis of on terms that 
cannot fail to make it « profitable investment for the pur- 
chaser. 

All orders for individual, town, or county rights, directed 
to the subscriber, shal! receive prompt attention. 

EZEKIEL HOOLE, Agent for Maine. 

Brunswick, Jan. 7, 1847. 6ml 


Burnett’s Oak Tooth Wash, 

HIS preparation is recommended by the most eminent 
dentists and physicians. The mode by which it is 
pre is such as to produce and combine the most desi- 
rable cleansing and astringent properties. It effectually 
prevents and removes the common diseases of the mouth, 
and is particularly useful in cases where the gums are soft 
and irritabie, and bleed frequently, rendering them hard 

and healthy. For sale wholesale and retail by 
Hallowell, Jan. 1 8. PAGE. 


DAVID KNOWLTCN, 
ON OAK STREET, 
AS on hand a assortment 
of FURNITURE, CHAIRS, 
and LOOKING GLASSES. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase will do 
well to call and examine before 
they buy elsewhere. 

BIRCH AND PINE COFFINS 
of all sizes, on hand. 

N.B. Ali kinds of OLD FUR- 
NITURE repaired at short no- 
tice. 

Augusta, Oct., 1846. 43 

















OCT. FALMESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE, « safe and ef 
fectual medicine for Expeling Worms from the system. 

A fresh supply of the above valuable and popular medicine 
just received and for sale, wholesale and retail by 
February 2. 5 J. E. LADD. 








The Great Medicine of the Day 

§ Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer; it is the greatest discov- 
ery of the age, and it will cure more of the “ilis of the 
flesh” than any medicine yet known, and for the cure of 
rheumatic pains, headache, teethache, colic, &c. &c., it is 
unrivaled. For sale wholesale and retail at No. 9 Bridge’s 
Block, where country dealers will be supplied at the propri- 

etor’s /owest prices, by COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 


EXPRESS EXTRA. 
More than a Thousand (not Killed) Cured by 


ALLD’S Highly Approved Vegetable Gum Rheumat- 

e ic Plaster, which is a wonder in the land and is aston- 
ishing the world at large. It is a sure cure for Rheuma- 
tism, however severe. There is no mistake about it. It 
surpasses all the Liniments ever invented. It not only re- 
lieves instantly, but actually cures and removes the dis- 
eases. It is a very simple remedy, yet it does the work 
without labor, expense, blisters, or suffering. 

Ir Cures! Ir Cures!—It acts like a charm—restoring 
the afflicted sufferer in a few hours, or it may be days, to 
accustomed health and activity. It warms and stimulates 
wherever applied, and extracts the cold from the parts af- 
fected, and in a very singular manner it seems to be at per- 
fect war with this complaint; for the Rheumatism cannot 
live with this plaster. This can be attested by thousands 
who have tried it. 

It is intended solely for Severe Local Rheumatism in the 
cords, joints, bones, &c. This it WILL curse. Also, con- 
tracted cords, swellings, acute pains, d&c. 

ay Price 25 and 374 cents per box. 

For a more particular description see pamphlets in the 
hands of the nts; also large bills. 

JOHN SAFFORD 2p, Ese., sole proprietor for the sale 
of the above, Monmouth, Me., to whom all orders must be 
addressed, to receive prompt attention, post rarp. 

For sale by R. Partridge, J. Hedge, J. W. Patterson, Au- 
usta; H. J. Selden & Co., Thomas Hovey, Hallowell; A. 
. Perkins, G. M. Atwood, Gardiner; Dr. Wm. Safford 

Smith Baker, Litchfield; Stanley & Prince, Winthrop; R. 
B. Dunn, 8. C. Moulton, Wayne: J. F. & J. A. Sanborn- 
Lewis Davis, Readfield; H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette; D. 8. 
Purrington, Sidney; W.H. Hatch, West Waterville; Lo, 
renzo Crowell, Waterville; Thos. Frye, Vassalboro’; J. P. 
Rogers & Co., China; Baker, Albion; A. Parker, 
Greene; Calvin Hopkins, Mt. Vernon; A. 8. French, Dexter; 
Seth Beals, Jr, Turner; 11. Ingalls, Mercer; T. G. Whittier, 
Farmington; J. H. Sawyer, Norridgewock. tf 








COMPLETE assortment of WEST INDIA GOODS 
and GROCERIES just received and for sale v low 
by 45 B. LIBBY & CO. 





yer, and fancy toilet SOAPS for sale by 
51 8. PAGE & CO. 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 


NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
AMES FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufic- 





the whole of the time, day or evening. He has more room 
and better conveniences for the Truss business than any 


ast ten years, feels 

that may come to him. 
Convex Trusses, Dr. Chase's Trusses, former! 

sold by Dr. Trusses 

not rust, he 


to recom my profes- 
the public as a person well ited to 
their regard to these im 
peepee: - Jonunw C. Waneen, M. D. 
x , Roxbury.—Since the death of Mr. 
have used, in preference to all other trusses, 


made by Mr. J. F. Foster of 
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F. Foster, and he has uniformly 
their application. 
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per of said lot, as run by Joseph Norris, Eeq. 
of Sullivan Lothr 


Tr + OM land jy 

ef ted Bithop. Fhasel att’ 
0 op. ence south 

deg. west, On said Bishop's land, 68 rode to the Fond as nee 

trod, Thence by said road, west 42 rods, to 

Bishop. Thence the same 

1654 rods to a spruce tree, w 


rods to land of Sullivan Lothrop. Thence on sa. 
rop's land, east 87 rods. hence north 6 a 

rods to the first mentioned bounds: containing }:. 
and 97 rods of land, more or jess. Excepting, bow 

ever, shout 9 acres of the before described lend, which | 
have heretofore conveyed to Zadok Bishop; and where 
the conditions of satd Mortgage have been broken. 1 ¢), 
to foreclose, and hereby give notice accordingly, in com, 
ance with the statute in such Cases provided . 
ELUAH Woop 

Winthrop, March 15, 1847. 


Foreclosure of Mortgage, 

HEREAS, Paxpenicn ©. Keawrz, of Hallowell. | 

his mortgage deed dated July 26, A. D. 1840. and +, 
corded in the Kennebec Registry of Deeds, book 12! pegs 
401, conveyed to me a certein parce! of land situater 
Hallowell, being the same now occupied by Frederick | 
Krantz, Jr., or said Prederick ©. Krantz, and particula: 
described in said me age deed —reterevce to whieh is bn 
And whereas, the conditions of said mortgage have be: 
broken, I claim to foreclose the same, and hereby gives 
tice accordingly, in compliance with the statute in such cx 
ses made and provided. 


SILAS LEONA 
February 17, 1647. aD . 


i 





District Court—Middle District— Kennebec. 
Crerx’s Orrice, March 16, 1847 

ONSIDERING that the Governor and Counei! hey. 

appointed a Public Fast to be held on the eighth a. 
of April, which day will happen in the middle of the Grst 
week appointed by law, four the holding of said Court 
And it has on former occasions of similar kind, bee» 
found of great inconvenience to jurors, parties and other: 
to have the Court convene under @ necessity for an almos: 
immediate adjournment. 
For the convenience of all persons interested in the pr: 
ceedings of said Court, it has therefore been 
Onperen, That the Court be adjourned directly fro 
the forenoon of Tuesday the sixth day, to Monday th, 
twelfth day of April, All Grand Jurors and Traverse J 
rurs and al) parties and others concerned, will therefore ), 
expected and required to give their attendance on s9\4 
Monday the twelfth day of April, at ten o'clock, in the 
forenoon, instead of Tuesday the sixth day. 
By order of the Judge of said Court. 

ll W. M. STRATTON, Clers 


Plumbe National: Daguerrian Gallery 
And Photographer’s Furnishing Depot. 
WARDED the gold and silver medals, four firs: pre 
miums, and two highest honors, at the National, the 
Massachusetts, the New York, and the Pennsylvania e)! 
bitions, respectively, for the most splendid colored Dagu: 
reotypes and best apparatus ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to the 
weather. Instruction given in the art. 
A le assortment of apparatus and stock always on 
hand, at the lowest cash prices. 
New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chestnut 
st; Boston, 45 Court and 58 Hanover sts; Baltimore, 2 
Baltimore st; Washington, Pennsyivania Avenue; Peters 
burg, Va., Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and Wali: 
and 176 Main st; Sarat Springs, Broadway; Paris, 12 
Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church st. 27 


THE CHEAPEST FOOD IN USE, 


for Horses, Cattle and Hogs. 

HE subscriber having set up one of Pitts’ Corn and 
Cob Machines, at his Grist Mill in Augusta, ie now 
ready to make corn and ¢ob meal in any quantity, with the 
greatest dispatch. The public are invited to try this feed 
those having done so, stating it to be one third cheaper than 
clear corn meal. WM. BRIDGE 

Augusta, Dec. 15, 1846 8m5 





Vegetable Jaundice Elixir. 


VALUABLE MEDICINE at all seasons of the year, 
but especially in the Spring; removing the Jaundice or 
Billious complaints, caused by sudden changes of the 
weather—it operates as a mild cathartic, cleansing the 
stomach and bowels, promoting digestion and restoring |ost 
appetite, soon producing a healthy action of the whole sy» 
tem. Prepared and sold wholesale and retai! by 

7 7 E. LADD, Apothecary, Water St., Augusta 


Rockingham Mutnal Fire Insurance Compaay, 
EXETER, N. i. 
HIS office continues to insure dwelling houses, barns, 
stores, and other buildings; also merchandize and per 
sonal property generally, at the usual rates. The amount 
of Premium Notes, constituting the capital of the company, 
exceeds $400,000, 
No property considered hazardous is now insured by t! 
Office, and no more than $3000 is now taken in any ove 
risk. By order of the Directors. 
JOS. P. DILLINGHAM, Agent 
Augusta, Feb. 20, 1846. 26 





Wonderful Curiosity—American Oil. 
HIS OIL is obtained from « natura) well, in Burksvilie 
Ky. It is Nature’s own remedy, follow Nature and be 
wise in time, all ve that suffer from sickness and pain. !t 
is excellent for Rheumatism, Scalds, Colic, Piles, Phthisi: 
Deafness, Sprains, Salt Rheum, and.all Impurities of the 
Blood. Pamphiets gratis. The peculiar smell to some is 
pleasant, but it is indescribable. Only agents for Angosta 
are COFREN & BLATOHFPORD, at No. 9, Bridge’ 
Block, W ater-street. Sind 





REMOVAL. 


J G. HOLCOMB bas removed to Nee 3, North's 
« Buildings, 2 few doors sonth of the Post Ofice, 
where he continues his agency for the sale of P. P. Stew~ 
art’s Patent Summer and Winter Air Tight Cooking 
Stove; together with a great variety of other Stoves and 
Hard Ware Goods. Also a fenere) assortment of Tin 
Ware, Stove Furniture, &c., which ts offered for sale on 
valuable terms. 

WANTED as above, 200 cords each, good merchantable 
green hard and hemlock wood, for which @ fair price wil! 
be given in exchange for Goods, or on account, if delivered 
s00n. Dec. 30 52 


DRUGS & MEDICINES. 


LARGE and well selected supply, of the usual varic 
ty, constantly for sale on the most reasonable terms 
by 4. E. LADD 
Augusta, February 2, 1847. ) 
TO GRAIN GROWERS. 
— subscribers hereby give notice that they continue 
the business of building Pitts’ Horse Powers and Pitts’ 
Machine for Thrashing and Cleansing Grain, with the 
most recent improvements, at their Shop in Winthrop Vi!- 
lage, a few rods south of the Woolen Factory. Also, the 
common Thrashers without the Cleansers. 
All persons wishing to purchase are invited to cal! and 
examine for themselves. SAMUEL BENJAMIN, 


CYRUS DAVIS. 
Winthrop, May 25, 1846. 


“To the Vietor belongs the Spoils!” - 


ALinouss many prcprestione im the form of “ror 
LAR MEDICINES” have been before the public, claw 
ing to give relief, and even cure the most inveterate di» 
enses, yet none have so well answered the purpose as J), 
Sherman's MEDICATED LOZENGES. They are agree 
able to the taste, easily administered, and from the unpre 
cedented success which they have met with, and the r 
markable cures which they have performed, may justly |sy 
claim to the title of conqueror over the diseases for which 
they have been recommended. 

Dr. Sherman's COUGH LOZENGES cure the most ob- 





stinate cases of coughin a few hours. They have cured 
al number of persons who have been given up by their 
phy and friends, and many who have been reduced 
to the verge of the grave by spit blood, consumption 
and hectic fever, by their use have the rose of health 
restored to the hi cheek, and now live to speak forth 
the praises of this ble medicine. 

Dr. Sherman’s WORM LOZENGES have been proved 
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THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office over Granite Bank, Water St. Augus!*: 


EZERIBL WOLMES, Editor. 





 ‘PERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum, 





: dollars, if paid within the yet: 
paid in advance; two as, if tie delayed beyond 
copies, four cents. 


“AEF Any person who will obtain six good subscribers shel! 


entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 
Uy Advertisements inserted at the usual rates. 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
_ JOSEPH 8. PAGE, Traveciine Acust. 
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